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I.—THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 
I. 


must all hang together,” said Benjamin Franklin, “‘ or 

we'll all hang separately.’”’ The successful experience of 

union in North America and the recognition of the increasing 
difficulties due to disunion in Europe have led idealists like Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi to the foundation of the Pan-European Union, 
and ultimately statesmen like M. Briand to the realisation that some 
steps should be taken to prevent the noose tightening about the throat 
of Europe. 

It was inspired with the ideal of a world-wide solution of the 
problem of disunion that Woodrow Wilson conceived his scheme 
for a League to unite the Nations of the world in a common purpose, 
the maintenance of peace and friendship between States and continents 
for the common good and welfare of all. Though partially successful 
in establishing the form of his League, the value of it, which essentially 
lay in universality, was to a great extent impaired by the absence of 
four great Powers from the roll of its members, namely, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Turkey and Germany, though the admission 
of the last to the League in 1926 has since partially remedied this. 

This fact and particularly the absenteeism of the United States 
have contributed to the concentration of the activity of the League 
in Europe, which was the main theatre of operations in the War and 
includes the Great Powers, to whom the War left its grievous legacy 
of suspicion, fear and hatred. Thus, in the political sphere, it was in 
Europe that the League of Nations found the greatest problems with 
which it had to deal—the problems of security and disarmament, of 
healing old sores and bridging wide gulfs of mutual suspicion and 
antagonism. 

From that time a number of factors have encouraged the idea 
of the creation of a Pan-European unit. As Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi pointed out in his book, Europe is no longer the centre of the 
world, and the world is no longer dominated by the great Powers 
of Europe. The collection of States which comprise this geographical 
unit now form only one among a number of world political units. 
(This is, however, only partially true, because although the European 
States no longer dominate the world they are still World Powers 
with world interests not confined to Europe.) The post-war tendency 
of the Pan-American Union to deal with political problems and the 
success it has attained, the continuance of the Bolshevist menace 
and the strengthening of the Imperial ties which bind the British 
Commonwealth of Nations provide encouraging evidence to those who 
with Count Coudenhove-Kalergi believe in the artificial division of the 
world into five groups—Pan-America, Pan-Britannica, Pan- Russia, 
an Asiatic Union and Pan-Europa. Within Europe too, they can 
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see signs that the time is ripe for the formation of the fourth world 
group. The gradual removal of the obstacles to understanding lef 
by the War has transferred the emphasis from consciousness of 
antagonistic rivalries to the recognition of common interests. Chiei 
among the causes contributing to this must rank the Locarno Pact, 
the successful conclusion of which sounded the knell of the bitterest 
war-time antagonisms, and by the admission of Germany to the 
League paved the way to the liquidation of the War by the settlement, 
at The Hague Conferences of 1929 and 1930, of the problems created 
by the existence of unsettled reparations and the occupation of the 
Rhineland. 

The foregoing facts, however, which in the minds of the supporters 
of the Pan-European idea constitute the justification of their proposal, 
can equally readily be used in argument against the advisability of 
the project, as has been demonstrated by the nature of the 
considerations contained in the replies of the British and other 
Governments to the Memorandum on a system of European Federal 
Union drafted by M. Briand. The obvious danger of the proposal 
is the encouragement of inter-continental rivalries which will inevitably 
result if the world is divided into Continental groups. It is agreed 
that anything likely to lead to this result must be avoided, and that it 
is in the organisation of the League that the surest guarantee is to be 
found. 

Provided, however, that the idea of European union does not aim at 
the creation of a political unit, provided, that is, that it is based on 
union and not on unity, and provided that it is included within the 
framework of the League it is thought possible for it to function for the 
benefit of Europe. But in order to avoid all danger it is generally 
agreed that it should be limited to the simplest machinery, and be 
united by the loosest bond, for quite apart from the question of 
practicability, a more complicated form of association might, by 
creating causes for potential inter-Continental rivalries, constitute a 
danger to world peace. 

Co-operation on a smaller scale, however, between States, provided 
that it is not directed against any State or group of States and that 
it is carried out within the framework of the League, is not considered 
to constitute a danger. The economic rivalries of the States of 
Europe, which result in ever-increasing tariff walls and strained political 
relations, are ruining them individually and weakening them collec- 
tively. Economically, therefore, the need of some co-operation 
between them which would result in the lowering of tariff barriers 
is recognised, as it is generally agreed that it would be beneficial, not 
only to the States individually and to Europe as a whole, but also 
to the world. Economic co-operation between States forming 
geographical units can be advantageous, because, provided that it is 
not directed against similar units, it can benefit the whole as well as 
the part ; in the political sphere it is felt that while regional confer- 
ences and consultations can prepare the ground, there cannot be but 
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one political unit, namely, the League of Nations, for within its 
framework alone can political co-operation, without prejudice to any, 
be achieved. The League of Nations alone can harmonise opposing 
interests by bringing them on to the world scale. A perusal of the 
replies to the Memorandum shows that the above considerations have 
been generally in the minds of the various Governments when drafting 
them. ‘“‘ We must all hang together, or we'll all hang separately.’ 
Franklin’s dictum applies equally to the Continents of the world as 
to the States of Europe. 


Il. 


Since the termination of the War and particularly after 1923, the 
year in which Pan-Europa was published and the Pan- -Buropean 
Union was founded, Count Coudenhove-Kalergi has with ceaseless 
energy and unflagging zeal been carrying on his crusade for a united 
Europe. The menace of Communism, which touched all alike, and the 
existence of the mutual suspicions and rivalries, which collectively 
and individually were ruining the States of Europe, were, in 1923, his 
inspiration, and union for self-defence and in the name of common 
civilisation and prosperity his cry. The idealism which underlies 
his enthusiasm and the proposal to divide the world into five groups, 
Pan-Europa, Pan-Britannica, Pan-America, Pan-Russia, and a Far 
Eastern Union of China, Japan, and possibly Siam, are by now too 
well-known to need repetition here. 

The basic idea of European union, however, founded upon a 
community of interest, was from the outset favourably received in 
France, where, in October 1924, in a speech delivered at the Sorbonne, 
M. Edouard Herriot, then Prime Minister, pleaded openly for the 
idea of the United States of Europe. Dr. Stresemann also regarded 
the idea with approval. in January, 1925, in a speech in the French 
Chamber, M. Herriot once more declared himself in favour of the idea : 
“ Itis my greatest wish, ’’ he said, “ to see the realisation of the United 
States of Europe. And if 1 have devoted my energies . . . to the 
League of Nations, I have done so because in this great institution 
| have seen the first rough draft of the United States of Europe. 

There are people who must become reconciled because their 
collaboration is indispensable.”’ 

Since that time interest in the idea has been kept alive by the 
conferences of the Pan-European Union and by the energy of its 
founder. In the light of what has been said above it is not then so 
surprising that it was at the hands of M. Briand that the idea of some 
form of European union received its first official baptism at the font 
of practical politics, though his motives for so doing may at first sight 
seem unfamiliar. The allusion which he made to it in his speech at 
the Tenth Assembly was somewhat vague and brief and is contained 
in the following extract :— 

“TI think that among the peoples constituting geographical groups, 
like the peoples of Europe, there should be some kind of federal bond. 
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It should be possible for them to get into touch at any time, to confer 
about their interests, to agree on joint resolutions and to establish among 
themselves a bond of solidarity which will enable them, if need be, to 
meet any grave emergency that may arise. That is the link I want to 


forge.” 
The sting was clearly in the tail for in it can be discerned a veiled 


reference to that grave of French hopes of security, the Geneva 
Protocol. 

The proposal was accorded a favourable reception by subsequent 
speakers, Dr. Stresemann, M. Hymans, and M. Benes, the last of 
whom expressed the desire that the League should “‘ mould our mental 
outlook so that we may calmly and quietly examine whether we 
cannot create a new moral unit, accompanied, perhaps, by a new 
political policy in Europe, a new political, economic and moral system 
of co-operation.” 

Finding that his proposal was favourably received in the Assembly, 
M. Briand invited the representatives of the European States 
Members of the League to meet him on September 9th (1929), at a 
private luncheon party, at which the question was discussed. The 
outcome of this first meeting was that the various States agreed to 
submit the idea to a close examination during the ensuing twelve 
months and M. Briand undertook on behalf of the French Government 
to draft a memorandum on a system of European Federal Union, 
which was circulated to the various Governments on May 17th, 1930. 
All the replies to this Memorandum have been co-ordinated into a 
French White Book which served as a basis for discussion at the 
second meeting at which M. Briand met the representatives of the 
twenty-six other European States Members of the League, on 
September 8th (1930), at Geneva. 


The *‘ Memorandum on the organisation of a system of European 
Federal Union ” is drawn up in two parts, the first of which is of a 
general nature and contains an exposé des motifs, while the second is 
devoted to setting down the main points and considerations arising in 
connection with the organisation of the association on which the 
views of the various Governments are invited. The justification of 
the proposal is conveniently summed up in one of the opening 
paragraphs, in which M. Briand states that it is to be found— 

“in the very definite feeling of collective responsibility in face of the 

danger which threatens the peace of Europe, from the political as well as 

from the economic and social points of view, as a result of the essential 

lack of unity in the organisation of Europe. The need for establishing a 

permanent régime of solidarity based on international agreements for the 

rational organisation of Europe arises from the very conditions of security 
and well-being of nations whose geographical position already imposes on 
them in this part of the world a real solidarity.”’ 

After dwelling on the lack of cohesion in Europe, the Memorandum 
goes on to point out that the very activities of the League of Nations, 
whose responsibilities are heavy because they are universal, might 
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meet with serious obstruction if this lack of cohesion in Europe were 
not counteracted by the creation of some bond of solidarity within 
the framework of the League. This might take the form of one of 
the regional understandings which are mentioned in Article 21 of the 
Covenant. The establishment of an association in accordance with 
a formula of European co-operation in conjunction with the League, 
“ far from weakening the authority of that body, should not and could 
not but tend to increase it.’’ There was, thus, no idea of forming a 
European group outside the League, but only of harmonising European 
interests under the control of the League. 

The creation of a European association with these objects “‘ would 
always be placed to the credit of the League of Nations as a factor of 
progress, of which even nations outside Europe could reap the benefit.” 
The conception underlying the proposed organisation might be 
likened to that which in a more limited area inspired the Locarno 
Agreements, which inaugurated the real policy of European co-opera- 
tion. The League of Nations is organised and deals with problems 
on a world scale, but, the Memorandum continues, there are— 

“ certain questions of special interest to Europe for which, in the interests 

of peace itself, the European States may feel the need of a special, more 

immediate and more direct action, and with which they are, moreover, 
specially competent to deal, because of their racial affinities and common 
ideals of civilisation.” 

“To prepare and facilitate the co-ordination of those activities of the 

League which are essentially European would be one of the tasks of the 


proposed association.” ; 
To this, however, must be added the assurance that “far from 


constituting a fresh tribunal for the settlement of disputes, the 
European association, which could not be called upon in such matters 
to use its good offices except in a purely consultative capacity,” 
would only be competent to deal with problems for the settlement of 
which no special procedure had been laid down by the League, by the 
Covenant or by treaties. The association would be able in all cases 
to play a useful part in preparing an atmosphere favourable to a 
peaceful settlement by the League. 

The first part of the Memorandum concludes with the statement of 
a number of general principles. The proposed organisation could 
not, of course, be directed against any ‘‘ ethnographical combination 
outside the League, either in Europe itself or in other continents ” 
(an allusion to the United States, the Soviet Union and Turkey, the 
last two of whom are not invited to join the association as not being 
Members of the League) “‘ any more than it could be against the League 
itself.” The conception of a customs union without internal customs 
barriers and surrounded with a high tariff wall erected against States 
situated outside the union, was incompatible with the principles of the 
League, which is essentially universal in its outlook. Finally, “ it is 
on the plane of absolute sovereignty and of entire political indepen- 
dence that the understanding between European nations must be 
brought about.’”’ There can be no political domination within the 
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framework of the League “‘ whose fundamental principles are precisely 
the sovereignty of States and their equality of rights.” 


In the second part of the Memorandum the various Governments 
are invited to express their views on four main points, namely, the 
need for some form of European pact, the question of the machinery, 
and of the general principles of the association, and, fourthly, the 
advisability of reserving the study of all questions of practical applica- 
tion for the next European Conference or for the future European 
Committee. While inviting the views of the various Governments on 
each point M. Briand puts down a number of observations and con- 
siderations of a simple nature to serve as a basis for discussion. With 
regard to the first point he suggests that the European pact should 
be of as liberal a nature as possible, and that by it the signatories 
should pledge themselves to the ideal of collective effort for the 
organisation of peace, to meet regularly and to examine in common 
all questions likely to be of common European interest. Signature 
of this symbolic part, he adds, would place beyond discussion the 
principle of European union. 

Passing to the second point, concerning the machinery of the 
union, he suggests the need for a body representative of all the 
European States, which should also be members of the League, witli 
a Chairman appointed annually by rotation. In addition to this he 
proposes the formation of a permanent Political Committee composed 
of certain elected members of the Conference to service as the executive 
of the union. In view of the limited nature of its membership it should 
have power to invite to join it in the discussion of questions which 
concern them the representatives of European States, members of tlie 
association but not represented on the Committee, of European 
non-member States and in some cases of extra-European States. The 
meeting place of the Committee might be Geneva and its meetings 
might coincide with those of the League Council. The need for a 
permanent Secretariat is also to be considered, and, if decided upon, 
its permanent seat might be at Geneva and the possibility of using 
certain sections of the League Secretariat might also be discussed. 
For the present, however, the Government charged for the year with 
the chairmanship of the union might carry out the “service du 
secretariat.” 

The third point raises several questions of such fundamental 
importance (M. Briand himself suggests in a note that it might be 
reserved for consideration at the next European meeting) that the 
opening paragraphs must be quoted here. 

“ The general subordination of the economic problem to the political 
problem.—All possibility of progress on the road to economic union being 
strictly governed by the question of security and this question itself being 
intimately bound up with that of the progress possible on the road to 
political union, it is essential to bring on to the political plane at the outset 
the constructive effort tending to give Europe its organic structure. . - 
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‘The inverse order would not only be fruitless, but would appear to 
the weakest nations, left without guarantees or compensation, as liable 
to expose them to the risks of a political domination resulting from an 
industrial domination of the most powerfully organised States.” 

With regard to the principle of European political co-operation it 
should take the form of “‘ a federation based on the idea of union not 
of unity,’’ that is to say, a federation elastic enough to respect the 
independence and national sovereignty of each State while guaranteeing 
to all the benefits of collective solidarity in the settlement of the 
political questions of common interest to the States of Europe. 
M. Briand adds a note to the effect that this idea might imply the 
general development in Europe of the system of arbitration and 
security and the extension to all of the policy of international guarantees 
inaugurated at Locarno. Dealing with the economic organisation of 
Europe the Governments should settle the general principle of economic 
co-operation in a document which might constitute a pact of economic 
solidarity. This economic co-operation, the Memorandum states, 
should be devoted to effecting a rapprochement of the European 
economic systems under the political control of the Governments 
acting in concert, and in this favourable atmosphere might be 
undertaken— 

“a rational organisation of production and of European exchanges, by 

means of a progressive liberation and the methodical simplification of the 

circulation of goods, capital, and individuals, due account being taken of 
the requirements of each State as regards national defence.” 

The fourth point suggests the advisability of reserving to a later 
date the definition of the field and method of European co-operation 
and of the method of collaboration with countries outside the union. 
The field of co-operation should include, M. Briand suggests, such 
questions as general economics, economic equipment, communications, 
and transit, finance, labour, health, intellectual co-operation, inter- 
parliamentary relations and administration; the method might be 
along three lines, to create European organisations for co-ordination and 
study, to second the efforts of the League, or to convene European 
or general conferences of the League to discuss special questions. 

“ S’unir pour vivre et prospérer, that,’ the Memorandum concludes 
“is the imperious necessity which henceforth confronts the nations 
of Europe.” 

III. 

In the light of their replies it is possible to arrange the various 
Governments into three main groups. The first group, as might be 
expected, contains ‘‘ les grandes amies de la France’? whose common 
interest is the perpetuation of the status quo, the three Little Entente 
Powers, and Poland, who express agreement with the Memorandum 
with one or two minor qualifications. The absence of Belgium from 
this galére is noticeable. The second group contains, almost 
inevitably, the ex-enemy States of Europe, who naturally see the 
opportunity of putting forward a claim for the revision of the Peace 
Treaties, a claim in which they are supported by Italy who identifies 
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herself with this group. Lastly, there are a number of what may be 
conveniently termed the neutral States, including Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State, the Scandinavian countries—Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and Denmark, Spain, Portugal and Switzerland, Belgium 
and the Netherlands. Greece, Latvia, Albania, Estonia and 
Luxembourg express general approval of the idea underlying the 
proposal, though the three last disagree on the subordination of the 
economic to the political problem. There emerge from the replies 
a number of major questions upon which discussion is likely to centre 
at Geneva. , 

In the first place, the replies show that in the case of the majority 
of the States the acceptability of the proposed union will depend 
upon such considerations as how rigid the form of association will be, 
what obligations it will involve, and whether it will be primarily 
economic or political. It is clear from the replies that most of the 
States would be prepared to participate in a European Conference, 
with periodical meetings and of a purely consultative nature, at 
which their representatives would have an opportunity of discussing 
matters of common interest and which might undertake the study 
of problems of importance to Europe. Such an organisation might, 
by creating a favourable atmosphere due to a consciousness of 
solidarity, produce valuable results and contribute to the work of 
the League. 

Great Britain, the Netherlands and Sweden, while expressing full 
sympathy with the ideal of closer European co-operation, are of the 
opinion that this can be better achieved within the framework of the 
League and that the proposal to create separate and special machinery 
is not only fraught with danger to the League but will only lead to 
duplication of effort, and is, therefore, unnecessary. It is possible, 
however, that if the form of the association proposed were of a very 
loose nature and simply confined to periodical meetings of the States 
of Europe for the discussion of their common interests, the three 
States would and Great Britain could participate in it as her Imperial 
ties would not prevent her from so doing, if this were the case, as surely 
as they would be a bar to her participation in a rigid political federation 
or a European customs union. Regarding the advisability of a General 
European Pact, Finland, Lithuania, Belgium and Bulgaria express 
their approbation of the idea, while the Irish Free State agrees to the 
suggestion conditionally upon its terms being of the simplest nature. 
Lithuania considers that it should be inserted within the framework 
of the League; Belgium that a clause should be inserted that the 
association should function subject to the provisions of the Covenant ; 
while Bulgaria suggests the inclusion in it of a clause renouncing war 
and all violent methods for the solution of disputes except such as are 
ordered by the European Conference; any State violating this clause 
should be outlawed by the union. Poland proposes the inclusion 
of a guarantee to all States Members on the lines of the Geneva Protocol. 

The second point in M. Briand’s Memorandum, concerning the 
machinery of the union, raises a variety of comment. While the 
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majority of States approve the proposal of a European Conference, 
except Great Britain, Sweden and the Netherlands who see no need 
for the creation of new machinery, only a bare half-dozen are in 
favour of a permanent political committee and a mere handful agree 
with M. Briand as to the need of a permanent secretariat. 

The reasons for this are in the first place that the majority of States 
are in favour of the simplest form of organisation and are consequently 
opposed to the multiplication of organs, and, secondly, that many 
States regard the proposed limitation in the membership of the 
Committee, on the lines of the League Council, as open to the same 
objections, namely, that it tends to concentrate influence in the hands 
of the Great Powers. Regarding the Secretariat, it is urged, as 
M. Briand himself suggests as a preliminary, that the Government 
charged with the chairmanship of the Union for the time being might, 
with the help of the League Secretariat on special questions, quite 
adequately carry out le service du secretariat. 

The membership of the association raises another question. In 
the Memorandum M. Briand proposes that, in order to demonstrate 
the solidarity between the union and the League, its membership 
should, at any rate at first, be limited to States Members of the League. 
But, in anticipation of the replies of some States, he suggested that 
the committee of the association should be able on occasion to invite 
European or extra-European States not members of the association 
or the League to attend meetings at which matters which concern 
them are discussed. This suggestion is endorsed by Denmark, 
Norway, Finland and Austria, and a number of other States, including 
Italy, Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and Denmark, underline the importance of inter-continental ties and 
of providing for collaboration with States not members of the 
European union. Of the others, while Jugoslavia is emphatically in 
favour of limiting the association to States Members of the League, 
Italy and Germany specifically propose the inclusion of the U.S.S.R. 
and Turkey ; Bulgaria of Turkey, if not the U.S.S.R.; and Hungary 
and Greece of Turkey. The inclusion of these two States raises 
another question. If the Soviet Union were prepared to join the 
association, and it is clear from the hostility with which the proposal 
of European union was received in the Soviet press that it has no 
wish to do so, it would mean the inclusion in Europe of very nearly 
half of Asia ; if, on the other hand, the U.S.S.R. refuses or is excluded, 
it will mean leaving out a great part of Europe. The same, though to 
a lesser degree, applies to Turkey, and the issue is further complicated 
by the political relations existing between the U.S8.S.R. and Germany 
and the smaller Baltic States on the one hand, and between Turkey 
and Germany, Italy, Hungary and the Balkan States on the other. 

Many States, having in mind chiefly the position of Great Britain, 
express the opinion that the union should include all the European 
States Members of the League, and following the unfavourable reply 
of Great Britain a certain anxiety has manifested itself, especially in 
France, where expression has been given to it by M. Edouard Herriot, 
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regarding the detached attitude of this country. Quite apart from 
the question of desirability, can Great Britain, with her imperial ties, 
participate in the proposed association ? The answer clearly depends 
on what form the association is to assume. If it is to take that of a 
consultative conference there can be no bar to the participation of 
Great Britain, if she so desires. If, on the other hand, it is to take 
the form of a rigid political federation or of a customs union, with a 
European preferential tariff, it is equally clear that Great Britain 
cannot be included without the Dominions. Even if the Dominions 
agreed to this, the question then arises as to whether the inclusion 
within a European union of a Commonwealth of Nations which 
embraces a quarter of the globe can be a practical possibility. On the 
other hand, Great Britain is one of the leading Powers of Europe, with 
which she is closely bound by many ties, and by many the surest 
guarantee of international peace is believed to be provided by an 
Anglo-French entente—a view which has been given prominence in 
the French press during the last few weeks. Even so, British interests 
lie rather in a close association with her Dominions, and in co-operation 
with the United States, as Lord Cecil has pointed out in the French 
press. If the project of union proves acceptable to Europe and if it 
is found to be of practical execution, Great Britain will be faced with 
the necessity of making a decision of vital importance. It seems 
probable from the replies that the conditional support of many 
of the European States will be withdrawn if Great Britain adheres 
to her disinclination to participate in any European Union. 

The third point in the Memorandum, namely, the subordination 
of the economic to the political problem has aroused almost universal! 
comment. While the majority of the replies disagree with M. Briand’s 
view, the reason given in many cases being that successful results are 
more immediately attainable in the economic field, several States give 
it as their opinion that the economic and political problems are inter- 
dependent. Jugoslavia and Switzerland agree with the Memorandum 
on the subordination of the economic to the political problem, but 
consider, in common with the Netherlands, Denmark and the Irish 
Free State, that the latter is a problem of universal importance and 
should therefore be reserved for the League of Nations. This being 
so they consider that the proposed union should occupy itself with the 
solution of the economic problem. Latvia, Finland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia (by implication), and Poland alone express complete 
agreement with M. Briand’s view. The group of ex-enemy States, 
supported by Italy, agree with M. Briand’s principle for a different 
reason. They consider, in effect, that the political problem should be 
approached first not so much as the basis of the proposed association 
as because without its satisfactory solution the union cannot be 
established. Such co-operation as M. Briand suggests can only be 
possible, in their view, between States which enjoy complete equality 
of status. The German reply urges that a bold reform of conditions 
recognised as untenable should be faced in a spirit of understanding ; 
a real pacification “‘ can only rest upon the foundation of justice and 
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equality.” The present lack of co-operation and understanding in 
Europe is due to the shortcomings in the present political structure. 
A new Europe, the reply states, can only be built on the foundation of 
the peaceful adjustment of natural vital needs. The Hungarian reply 
echoes this view and insists that revision must be preliminary to the 
formation of the association ; Bulgaria considers that the first task 
of the association is to execute the clauses of the Peace Treaties in the 
matter of minorities and disarmament. The Italian Government 
in its reply frankly joins issue with the view expressed in the 
Memorandum that the only basis of the union is security, political 
federation and economic union is a rigid sequence. Security it 
considers is already provided by the Covenant, the Peace Pact and 
the Locarno Treaties ; any further insistence on it can only lead to 
armaments. The pledges given in the Covenant must be honoured. 
Only on the basis of general disarmament could the association be 
established. The disagreement shown by the replies is interesting as 
the question is one of fundamental importance. M. Briand’s reason, 
it will be remembered, is ingenious. The solution of the economic 
problem, he maintains, depends on security ; the question of security 
is bound up with the political problem. Therefore the political 
problem must predominate. If it were the other way about, he 
continues, the domination of the economically stronger States would 
be perpetuated in political character when the association achieves 
its ultimate political form. Most of the Governments are agreed to 
differ, being convinced that economic competition and friction are the 
chief causes underlying political jealousy and suspicion and that if 
once their rivalry can be removed and a system of economic union 
with lowered tariffs can be established the resultant amelioration of 
political relations will pave the way for the establishment of a better 
understanding. In M. Briand’s insistence upon this point it is 
possible to discern yet another attempt on the part of France to obtain 
that security for which she has been searching so long and so 
persistently. As, in the view of France and her allies, security is so 
inextricably bound up in the maintenance of the status quo, it would 
not be surprising to find an attempt being made by them to perpetuate 
it by making it the basis of an association of the States of Europe. 
Regarding the possible danger involved directly or indirectly 
to the League by the formation of the union, all the States are anxious 
that nothing should impair the efficiency of the League. Even if 
the union can function efficiently within its framework, there is 
the possibility of some indirect danger to it, involving its loss of 
prestige, from the tendency it might encourage among extra-European 
States, more especially the Latin-American Republics, to regard it as a 
European institution. The danger of creating inter-continental 
rivalries is also present and in the minds of many Governments, 
including Great Britain, Italy, Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
the Irish Free State, Portugal and Spain, who urge that due con- 
sideration should be given to the importance of inter-continental 
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ties and to the formulation of methods of collaboration with states 
and continents outside the union and Europe. 

In concluding this réswmé of the points raised by the various 
replies, passing mention need only be made of points of special interest 
to individual states, such as the insistence by Switzerland that her 
participation in the proposed union would only be conditional upon 
the recognition of her neutrality, by Spain on her connection with 
the Hispano-American States and Portugal on her colonial ties and 
relations with Brazil, by the Netherlands on her colonial interests 
and Great Britain upon her Imperial connection and the need of 
consulting her Dominions. 

To sum up: All the Governments express their agreement with 
the fundamental idea of the proposal, namely, the need for some form 
of closer co-operation between the States of Europe in their common 
interest and for the solution of their common difficulties. As to the 
methods to be employed and the form and basis of the proposed 
association there is little agreement. The majority of States would 
be prepared to participate in a system of co-operation by conference 
provided that the organisation were not elaborate or the form of the 
union rigid, and that no danger to the League’s efficiency and authority 
were involved. To ensure this and to prevent the possibility of inter- 
continental rivalries the European Union should function within 
the framework of the League. There is agreement, with the exception 
of the Netherlands, that the basis of the association should be the 
absolute sovereignty and political independence of each State. As to 
which problem, the political or economic, should be approached first 
and as to the form of the association there is a variety of opinion, 
though most States consider that success is more readily attainable in 
the economic sphere. The claim of the revisionists that the solution of 
their problem must precede the formation of the union introduces 
complications as significant as the desire of France and her allies to 
perpetuate the status quo. 


The meeting of European States, which assembled at Geneva on 
September 8th, authorised M. Briand to raise the subject in the 
Assembly and this, it is understood, he will do in the speech which he 
is to make on September 11th. 

As to the practicability of the project, it is difficult to form any 
opinion until the outcome of the discussions at Geneva is known. 
Any one of the questions dealt with above, the subordination of the 
economic to the political problem, the inclusion of Russia and 
Turkey or the non-participation of Great Britain, the claims of the 
revisionists, jthe need for special machinery, and so on, might well 
prove the rock upon which the ship of European Union founders. 

Notr.—Two draft constitutions of European Federation, though of 
an unofficial nature, have been published in 1930, one by Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi in February, and the other in August by the 
Union juridique internationale. 

S. A. H. 
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Il.—SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES TO THE BRIAND 
MEMORANDUM. 
ALBANIA. 
1. General sympathy with proposal. 
2. Economic problem more accessible of solution—success would facilitate 
the settlement of political questions. 


AUSTRIA. 
1. Importance of connection between European and extra-European 


States. 
2. The removal of the possibility of war the essential preliminary ; 


economic problem must then be solved. 

3. European Conference should derive its powers from an Assembly 
resolution. 

4. No need for European Secretariat. 

5. League must not be weakened. 


BELGIUM. 

1. To avoid danger of encroaching upon the League’s authority, organs 
of League might by a judicious specialisation be better adapted to deal with 
matters of purely European interest. 

2. European Pact should include a clause that the association should 
function within framework of the League and subject to provisions of the 
Covenant. 

3. Conference should have full powers. No need for Committee or 
separate Secretariat. 


BULGARIA. 

1. Insertion in articles of European Pact of clause renouncing war. 
Any State violating this to be outlawed by union. 

2. First task of association to execute clauses of Peace Treaties dealing 
with disarmament and minorities. 

3. Inclusion of Turkey, if not U.S.S.R. 

4. Equality of status in Conference. If Committee limited, to be filled 


by rotation. 
5. Economic and political problems inter-dependent. In any case 


weaker States must be protected. 
6. Any European dispute a matter of interest to the whole union, 


which should be concerned with its solution. 
7. Question of economic co-operation should be entrusted to a committee 


of specialists to examine in what way each nation may use to the utmost its 
productive energy. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


1. In full agreement with Memorandum. 
Political and economic problems inter-dependent. 
3. A committee of enquiry should examine the replies and draft 
recommendations. 


DENMARK. 

1. Association can only be formed within framework of the League 
which alone denotes world solidarity and guarantees co-operation between 
continents. Its efficiency must not in any way be weakened. 
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2. All European States Members of the League should be included. 
Necessity of some form of collaboration with States outside union. 

3. Danger that separate organisation may arouse extra-European 
jealousies and lead to duplication of effort. 

4. Conference only, to which interested non-Member States might be 
invited. No Committee or Secretariat. League Secretariat might co-operate 
in research. Government of the annual President could arrange details of 
conferences. 

5. The economic problem should come first. Security the domain of the 
League. 

6. No extension of sanctions or obligations. 

7. Co-operation might be possible through inter-Parliamentary Union. 


EsTonIa. 

1, All States of Europe should be included. 

2. Association should not restrict activities of League or diminish extra- 
European interest in it. 

3. In favour of conference. 

4. Final organisation must include a satisfactory settlement of economic 


relations. 


FINLAND. 

1. Association must function within framework of League to ensure its 
not being directed against any State or group of States. 

2. Provision for representation of non-Member States in discussion of 
matters of interest to them. 

3. All the States of Europe should be included. 

4. In favour of General Pact and Conference. Secretariat might 
ultimately be needed. No permanent Committee. Foreign Minister of 
country charged with Presidency of Conference together with diplomatic 
representatives of other States might act as Committee. 

5. Inter-dependence of economic and political problems. Importance of 
political collaboration. 

6. Appointment of commission of enquiry at Geneva suggested. 

7. Association might study co-ordination of inter-European Treaties for 
the Pacific Settlement of Disputes. 


GERMANY. 

1. European Union can only rest upon foundation of justice and equality. 
A bold reform of conditions ‘* recognised as untenable ”’ essential. 

2. Importance of inter-continental ties and relationships between States 
in Europe and outside. Inclusion of the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. | 

3. European difficulties due to shortcomings of present political situation. 
The solution of this problem must be a preliminary. A new Europe can only 
be founded on basis of equality of status, security for all and “ peaceful 
adjustment of natural vital needs.” 

4. Closer economic co-operation not dependent on security. Need for 
tariff reduction. 

5. There must be no weakening of League. Danger of creating inter- 
continental rivalries must be avoided. 

6. The proposal must be submitted to judgment of the whole League. 


GREAT BRIrvaln. 
1. Agreement with fundamental idea. Disagreement with methods 


proposed. 
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2. Closer co-operation desired primarily in respect of economic relations. 
3. Establishment of new and independent international institutions 
neither necessary or desirable. No authority from Covenant or Peace Treaty ; 
no organic connection with League; no safeguards. Danger of creating 
confusion and rivalries ; danger to efficiency and authority of the League. 

4. Essential to avoid creation of inter-continental rivalries. Special 
considerations of which Great Britain, as a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, must take account. 

5. Belief that purpose can be achieved within the framework of the 
League on basis of existing machinery by creation of European Committees 
of the various organs and sections of the League. 

6. Question should be discussed by the whole League. 


GREECE. 
1. Welcomes Memorandum as basis for discussion. 
2. Inclusion of Turkey. 
3. Reserves observations. 


INGARY. 

1. Revision should be preliminary to the foundation of the union. 
2. Equality of States essential. 

3. Inclusion of Turkey. 

4. Economic problems the more urgent. 


Irish FREE STATE. 


1. Question of inter-continental ties must be considered. 
2. European pact should be simple and confined to recognition of common 
interests due to geographical collocation. 

3. Each State should be free to judge the extent of its collaboration. 

4. In favour of Conferences. No need for special organisation, which 
might ultimately endanger efficiency of League. 

5. Disagreement that security is the only basis and the economic 
problem should be subordinated to the political. Security already provided 
by League, Locarno and the Peace Pact. 

6. At early stage of industrial development. Not prepared to make 
sacrifices to European market unless a fair share in it is guaranteed. 


Tray. 

1. Absolute sovereignty and political independence must be the basis. 

2. The association must function within the framework of the League, 
whose efficiency must not be weakened. 

3. The U.S.S.R. and Turkey should be included. 

4. Due consideration must be given to inter-continental ties. 

5. Difficult to isolate Europe for the solution of problems which concern 
the political and economic structure of the world. 

6. Essential to avoid danger of creating inter-continental rivalries. 
World solidarity must not be endangered. 

7. Organisation of association on same lines as League would complicate 
relations with League. Full equality essential. Objection to limited 
Committee. 

_ 8. Disagreement with French conception of the basis of the Union. 
l.@., security, political federation, economic union in a rigid sequence, 
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Disarmament not security must come first. Pledges given in the Covenant 
must be fulfilled. Security already provided by Covenant, Peace Pact and 


Locarno Treaties. 


LATVIA. 
1. In favour of Conference and Bureau. 
2. Political problem first. 


LITHUANIA. 

1. Only basis for the association—scrupulous respect for reciprocal 
rights. 

2. All States of Europe should be included. 

3. In favour of General Pact inserted in framework of League. 

4. Conference best form. Committee may be necessary. No Secretariat. 
Essential to avoid duplication of effort, prejudicial to the League. 


LUXEMBOURG. 
1. Insympathy with proposal. 
2. Economic problem first. 


NETHERLANDS. 

1. Not convinced of necessity of separate European organisation or that 
European interests are not also of universal interest and better dealt with 
by League. 

2. Not convinced that security is regional. 

3. Danger of creating inter-continental rivalries. 

4. All European States should be included. 


5. Repudiates idea that basis should be absolute sovereignty. Impossible 
to establish economic or moral union without limiting sovereignty of some 
States. 

6. Economic problem should be solved first. Need for general reduction 
of tariffs. Need not be proceeded by political agreement. Lowered tariff 
barriers would encourage good understanding and increase security : Principle 
of Free Trade. No tariff against non-Member States. 


Norway. 
1. In favour of Conference only—League Secretariat might be used. 
2. European Members of League Council and States particularly inter- 
ested might discuss special problems. 
3. The basis should be economic. 
4. Reluctance of States to undertake military obligations, if basis is 


political. 


POLAND. 

1. Basis of association should be political. Security of all Members 
should be guaranteed on the lines of the Geneva Protocol. Security being 
assured the economic problem could then be solved. 

2. The association should take form of regional understanding mentioned 
in Article 21 of Covenant. 

3. Successful solution of problems by the association would strengthen 
the League and constitute the effective execution of Covenant obligations. 


PORTUGAL. 
1. Interests of European Colonial Powers should be considered. 
2. Portugal’s relations with Brazil must be safeguarded. 
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RuMANIA. 

1. Agreement with proposal. 

2. Inter-dependence of economic and political problems. Agreed that a 
very loose form of political organisation would enable a close form of economic 
collaboration. 

3. In favour of establishment of provisional Secretariat to report at end 
of one year on the various problems envisaged. 


SPAIN. 

1. Essential that co-operation should be within framework of the League. 
Nothing should weaken its efficiency. 

2. Anything likely to disturb or hinder relations with extra-European 
States to be avoided. 

3. Spain reserves decision in matters concerning her relations with 
Hispano-American peoples. 

4. Question of colonial connection must be considered. 

5. Basis must be absolute sovereignty and political independence. 

6. Prepared to participate in periodical Conferences. Not convinced of 
necessity of permanent organisation. Objections to limited Committee. 

7. Suggests that definition of general principles and determination of 
scope of association should be reserved for discussion. 
SWEDEN. 

1. Large measure of co-operation possible within the League. No need 
for new organisation. 

2. Economic problem first. 

3. Union should include majority of European States and all States 
permanent Members of the League Council. 


SWITZERLAND. 

1. Guarantee of Swiss neutrality essential condition of Swiss 
participation. 

2. Essential to include the largest number of States possible, to avoid 
appearance of a coalition directed against non-Member States. 

3. Difficulty of harmonising work of association and League. Would 
the association be more successful than the League? If activity of League 
is not to be restricted duplication of effort will be inevitable. 

4. Establishment of security clearly only sound basis. But security a 
matter of universal, not merely European, importance, with which League 
should deal. 

5. Association should occupy itself with settlement of economic problem. 

6. In favour of simple machinery—Conferences only. No Secretariat. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 

1. Being within framework of League, only States Members can be 
included. 

2. In favour of Conference and Secretariat. Need for an organ of 
co-ordination. 

3. Union should deal with questions which clearly concern only Europe 
and not all Members of League. 

4. Political and economic problems reciprocal. More chance of success 
by isolated action of Europe in economic field. The political problem 


universal. 
S. A. H. 
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I1Il.— CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentine. 

September 5th.—Rioting by students broke out in Buenos Ayres, resulting 
in several serious injuries. Owing to the reports of unrest in several centres 
the Cabinet offered to resign and requested the President to do so also, but 
the latter was understood to have refused. It was later reported that he had 
eee his powers to the Vice-President, who had proclaimed martial 
aw. 

September 6th.—Dr. Irigoyen and the Vice-President, Dr. Martinez, 
resigned, and the Government was taken over by a provisional junta of which 
General José Uriburu was President. Dr. Ernesto Bosch was appointed 
Foreign Minister and Dr. Enrique Santamarina Vice-President. 

Following on a march on the capital by the Second Division of the Army, 
accompanied by aeroplanes, Dr. Irigoyen went to La Plata, where he 
surrendered to an Army officer. 

September Tth_—Later accounts of the events in Buenos Ayres showed that 
columns of troops from north and south, converging on Government House, 
led to the hoisting of the White Flag by the Cabinet. The troops were 
joined en route by cadets from Military Colleges, bodies of police, and large 
numbers of students. The entire Navy also went over to the revolutionaries. 

The provisional Government decreed the dissolution of Congress. 

September 8th.—The revolution was understood to have been successful 
throughout the republic, and the junta was in control of all fourteen provinces. 
The total number killed during the disturbances was given as twenty-two 
only. 
September 9th.—A false alarm of counter-revolution led to fighting in the 


streets of Buenos Ayres, and several people were killed. Calm was restored 
in the evening and the Government was understood to have the situation well 
in hand. 


Austria. 
September 3rd.—Signature of Commercial Agreement in Bucharest. (See 


Rumania.) 


Belgium. 

September 3rd.—Exchange of ratifications of Arbitration Convention with 
Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 

September 9th.—The Inter-Parliamentary Conference on Commerce sitting 
in Brussels adopted a resolution urging all the States of Europe to set on foot 
without delay the practical means of bringing about economic co-operation. 
A second resolution was adopted recognising that the Kellogg Treaty had 
established a new international law based on nations’ right to a peaceful 
existence and appealing to Parliaments and Governments to expedite the 
development of conciliation machinery in the form of judicial and arbitral 
institutions. ; 

Sitting in Committee, the Conference adopted the principle of the creation 
of an organisation for economic co-operation in Europe, working in full 
harmony with the League, but not under its direct control. 


Bulgaria. 

September 3rd.—The Macedonian revolutionary leader, Mihailoff, published 
in the press a statement that the Revolutionary Organisation was ready to 
renounce all violence if freedom of political activity was guaranteed 
Macedonia, with a view to ultimate self-government. 
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Chile. 


August 28th.—It was announced that the Commission for settling the 
boundary with Peru had completed its work on July 20th. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


August 27th—Bombs were dropped on Peking by aeroplanes belonging 
to Chiang Kai-shek’s forces, but little damage was done. 

According to reports from American sources a British gunboat on the 
Yangtze was fired on by bandits on August 24th near Kiukiang. 

August 29th.—Fifteen hundred refugees from Changsha arrived at Hankow 
owing to reports of further attacks by Reds. 

August 31st.—Reports were current in Shanghai that Chang Hsueh-liang 
was sending troops to Peking and was advising Nanking to abandon its policy 
of making the Government a party monopoly. A detachment of Mukden 
forces was stated to have reached Tungchow (just east of Peking). 

Reds were reported to have occupied Shayang on the Han River, and to be 
threatening Shasi (50 miles south-west, on the Yangtze). 

September 1st.—In an appreciation of the situation, sent from Peking, 
it was stated that of the twenty-two provinces of China, eight were being 
ravaged by civil war and banditry, and eleven were independent of Nanking, 
which was exercising real authority only in Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei. 
The whole of the territory from Kwangtung and Western Kwangsi, through 
Fukien, Kiangsi and Hunan up to Hankow and beyond was in a state of 
complete lawlessness, and a well-organised Soviet was in control of south-west 
Fukien. The Red armies in Hupeh and Hunan were reported to be well 
armed with artillery and machine guns. 

The Conference of Northern leaders held at Taiyuan decided upon the 
formation of a new Government with Yen Hsi-shan as Chairman. The latter 
stated he would ‘‘do his best to bring real democracy to China,” and was 
understood to be leaving at once for the front to direct the campaign against 
Nanking. 

It was decided that there should be eleven Ministries, and seven Ministers 
were appointed, i.e., Yen Hsi-shan, Wang Ching-wei, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
Li Tsung-jen, Chang Hsueh-liang, Tang Shao-yiand Hsieh Chih. A committee 
was to draft the Organic Law at Peking. Chang Hsueh-liang’s acceptance of 
office was regarded as uncertain, but he was reported to have been offered 
Peking and Tientsin as inducements. 

September 5th.—Reports reached Shanghai that Shasi in Hupeh had been 
attacked by Reds the previous day, but Government troops had beaten them 
off. The British, American and Japanese residents took refuge on board a 
Japanese gunboat. A British gunboat was fired on when proceeding from 
Hankow to Shasi. 

Chang Hsueh-liang telegraphed to Yen Hsi-shan demanding to know why 
his name had been used in connection with the personnel of the new Govern- 
ment in Peking. Admiral Shen also asked why he had been made Minister 
of the Navy. 

The National forces were understood to be all concentrated against 
Feng Yu-hsiang, who was reported to be hard pressed but was still holding 
Lanfeng. 

September 8th.—Reports reached Hong-Kong that air attacks had been 
made by Cantonese and Yunnanese forces on the city of Nanningfu, which 
was held by Kwangsi forces. 
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September 9th.—Yen Hsi-shan formally assumed office in Peking as 
Chairman of the State Council set up to direct the activities of the Northern 
Government. He was supported by Wang Ching-wei and Hsieh Chieh. 

Yen was reported to have made a further appeal to Chang Hsueh-liang 
and threatened that, unless the latter immediately issued a circular telegram 
advocating peace, he would withdraw his entire forces to Shansi, thus allowing 
Feng Yu-hsiang to occupy Chihli Province. 

Chang was stated to have passed on the gist of Yen’s appeal to Nanking. 

Shih Yu-san, an ally of Feng, was reported to have occupied Chengtingfu 
in Chihli, with 60,000 troops. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

August 27th—The Kuomin News Agency stated that the reply of Sir 
Miles Lampson to the National Government’s Note of July 27th demanding 
the deportation and punishment of Mr. Lenox Simpson had been received 
in Nanking. 

August 29th.—The Foreign Minister was understood to have addressed 
a third communication to the British Minister reiterating his demand that 
action should be taken against Mr. Lenox Simpson. 

A further request for the removal of the Foreign Legations to Nanking 
was reported to have been made by the National Government. 

September Tth.—It was stated officially in Shanghai that the rendition of 
Wei-hai-wei would take place on October Ist. 


Finland. 


August 29th—A Commercial Treaty with Germany was initialled in 
Helsingfors. 


France. 

August 27th—Conventions dealing with commerce, navigation, and 
“establishment” with Rumania were signed in Paris, providing for 
reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment. They superseded the Convention 
of March 6th, 1907. 

September 1st.—Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the American newspaper 
owner, was served with a deportation order on the instructions of the 
Ministry of the Interior. The Prime Minister’s office issued a communiqué 
stating that the expulsion was due to the fact that Mr. Hearst was responsible 
for “ the theft and publication of a secret document relative to the Franco- 
British Naval Pact.” 

September 2nd.—It was announced that the replies of the Spanish and 
Rumanian Governments to M. Briand’s Memorandum regarding a European 
Federation had been received in Paris. 


Germany. 

August 27th—The arrangement made for the adoption of a common 
election platform by the People’s Party, the Economic Party and the new 
Conservative People’s Party was understood to have been abandoned. 

August 28th.—In an election address at Freiburg, Herr Curtius said that 
the great majority of the German people stood solid behind the foreign 
policy of Dr. Stresemann. 

August 29th—The Reichswehr Ministry issued a denial of certain reports 
which had appeared in the press regarding the connection between the 
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Reichswehr and the Soviet Red Army, and stated that a Lieutenant named 
Amlinger who had been killed while flying in the U.S.S.R. had retired from 
the Reichswehr a year previously. 

Commercial Treaty initialled in Helsingfors. (See Finland.) 

August 31st——Demonstration in Warsaw in protest against Herr 
Treviranus’ speech. (See Poland.) 

In a speech at Trier, aimed at removing misgivings aroused as to the 
future course of the Government’s foreign policy, the Chancellor said that 
a responsible foreign policy must always take account of the possibilities 
open to it. The peaceful way alone stood open, and no country had a greater 
interest in keeping it open than Germany. He also declared that foreign 
policy was solely the concern of the Foreign Minister and himself. 

General von Seeckt (People’s Party) also made an election speech in 
which he said that the main aim of foreign policy was to re-establish Germany 
as a “‘ mighty State.” Co-operation in M. Briand’s scheme for a European 
Federation should not be opposed if Germany’s interests were protected ; 
and an essential condition was equality of rights for all States. 

They could not now win a lost war, and the aim of foreign policy must 
remain understanding, peace and amicable co-existence. Co-existence meant 
that their power must be restored, so that they should not be ruled by others. 
The restrictions on the German army must disappear ; other States would 
never reduce their armies to the German level, and therefore there would 
have to be an armaments settlement which would restore Germany to the 
ranks of sovereign States. 

September 1st.—Speaking at an election meeting at Mulheim the Chancellor 
said that Germany’s export trade had recently been so good that 60 per cent. 
of the last reparations payment had been covered by the exports balance. 

September 2nd.—The Conference of the Administrative Committee of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, which opened in Berlin on August 29th, con- 
cluded its session. A Budget of £665,000 was adopted for the next year’s 
work in Palestine. 

The Minister to the Irish Free State presented his credentials. (See 
Irish Free State.) 

September 3rd.—The Cabinet, at a meeting to discuss foreign affairs, 
approved unanimously the terms of the Chancellor’s speech of August 31st 
regarding the sole responsibility of him and the Foreign Minister for the 
conduct of foreign policy. 

September 7th.— Demonstration against Germany at Posen. (See Poland.) 


Great Britain. 

August 27th.—Report re reply of British Minister at Peking to Chinese 
Note re Mr. Lenox Simpson. (See China: External Affairs.) 

August 29th.—The Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom were issued 
for the year ended March 31st, 1930. These showed that the total war 
loans owing to Great Britain by the Dominions amounted to £116,525,826, 
of which Australia owed £81,294,582 and New Zealand £26,838,251. 

Funded Allied debts still outstanding totalled £1,138,500,000, while of 
Allied debts not funded Russia owed £962,614,603. 

Relief and reconstruction loans, etc., due from the Allies totalled 
£33,864,364, bringing the total due to Great Britain, including war debts, to 
£1,172,364,364. 

September 2nd.—The Arbitration Court, sitting in London, gave its 
judgment regarding the claim brought by Lena Goldfields, Limited, against 
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the Soviet Government. The latter was not represented, having withdrawn 
its arbitrator during the preliminary proceedings in Berlin. The Court 
awarded the Lena Goldfields £12,965,000 compensation on the ground that 
the Soviet Government had failed to carry out the terms of the concession 
agreement. 

September 3rd.—Exchange of ratifications of Treaties with Turkey. (See 
Turkey.) 

September Tth—Statement re rendition of Wei-hai-wei. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

September 8th.—Resolution regarding Palestine Mandate adopted at 
Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

September 9th.—Mr. Henderson’s statement to the foreign press. (See 
League of Nations.) 


Hungary. 

September 1st.—Serious rioting occurred at Budapest following on the 
attempts of the police to prevent demonstrations by Social Democrats. 
Communists intervened and collisions took place in which five people were 
killed and many wounded. The police were supported by troops. (The 
demonstrations, which had been arranged as a protest against the 
Government’s unemployment plans, had been forbidden by the police.) 

September 2nd.—Joint reply with Rumania and Yugoslavia to League 
questions re commerce in agricultural products. (See League of Nations.) 


Irak. 


August 29th.—-The Hilton Young Report on economic conditions in Irak 


was published. It recommended the development of the country through 
foreign loans and the granting of concessions. 


Irish Free State. 

September 2nd.—Dr. George von Dehn, the German Minister, presented 
his credentials to the Governor-General in Dublin. 

September 4th.—Accession to Geneva Protocol regarding use of gas in 
warfare. (See League of Nations.) 


Italy. 
August 3lst.——Emigrants to Switzerland arrested by Italian frontier 
J £ ’ 
A 4 : ’ CY hy 
guards on Swiss soil. (See Switzerland.) 

September 5th.—The trial of alleged terrorists at Trieste concluded with 
sentence of death being passed on four Slovenes who were Italian subjects. 
Several others were condemned to long terms of imprisonment. The charges 
included an attempt to blow up the oflices of the newspaper Popolo di Tricsie 
in* February. 

September 6th.—The four condemned terrorists were executed. 


League of Nations. 

September 2nd.—It was learnt that the Secretariat had received the joint 
reply of Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia to its questions addressed to 
European countries after the Tariff Truce Conference in March. This made 
three demands : (1) Preferential Customs treatment for agricultural products 
of European origin ; (2) The establishment of a reasonable price level ; and 
(3) Complete freedom of commerce for cereals on the European market. 
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The inter-Governmental Refugee Advisory Committee opened its second 
Session, thirteen States being represented. 

September 3rd.—The Sixth Congress of European Minorities opened and 
was attended by delegates from thirty-six minority groups, which represented 
forty million people, and included, for the first time, the Rumanian minority 
in Yugoslavia and the Lithuanian minority in Germany. The German and 
Hungarian minorities in Yugoslavia were unable to send delegates owing to 
the refusal of passports to them by the Yugoslav authorities. 

September 4th.—The Financial Committee opened its Thirty-ninth Session 
and dealt with the winding up of the work of the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission. 

The Secretariat received advice of the accession of the Irish Free State to 
the Protocol of June 17th, 1925, for the abolition of the use of poison gases in 
war. 

September 5th.—The Congress of National Minorities forwarded to M. Briand 
a communication expressing, an opinion on the scheme for a European 
Federation to the effect that this could scarcely realise the ideal for which it 
was seeking—a complete pacification of Europe, since underlying it was an 
order of ideas which regarded the State (as distinct from the nation) too 
exclusively as the only foundation of European unity. But the essential 
condition was that each European should realise a national life in conformity 
with his culture . . . and, if necessary, in close contact with his co-nationals 
regardless of the demarcation of States. 

September 6th—The Committee on Communications and Transit con- 
cluded its work, after proposing the summoning of a European Conference 
for the purpose of concluding an international agreement on the taxation 
of motox-cars, etc. 

September 8th.—The meeting convened by M. Briand to discuss the 
question of proceeding with his plan of a European Federation was held 
in the Secretariat, and passed a resolution asking M. Briand to raise the 
matter at the Assembly. A suggestion by M. Briand that the reference to 
the Assembly should be accompanied by a recommendation by the meeting 
was opposed by Mr. Henderson, and not adopted. 

The Council dealt with the Report of the extraordinary session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission held in June to consider the situation in 
Palestine. The Report was presented by M. Procopé, who expressed his 
full agreement with it. Although the Report contained some remarks on 
the proper policy to be followed in the future in Palestine, this, he said, 
should not be looked upon as an attempt by the Commission to supplant 
the Mandatory Power in the exercise of the duties vested in the latter under 
the Mandate. 

He quoted two statements of principle which, in the Commission’s view, 
emerged from Mr. MacDonald’s statement in Parliament on April 3rd and 
from that made by the representative to the Commission on June 9th, namely : 
(1) That the obligations laid down by the Mandate in regard to the two 
sections of the population are of equal weight; and (2) That the two 
obligations imposed on the Mandatory are in no sense irreconcilable. In 
M Procopé’s opinion the passage in the Commission’s Report referring to 
the interpretation of the Mandate expressed clearly the policy laid down 
by the Commission on the basis of the British Government’s own statement. 
He then moved a resolution that the Council should instruct the Secretary- 
General to forward the Report to the British Government, with the minutes 
of the meeting, and to request the British Government to adopt such 
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measures as it thought fit to give effect to the recommendations contained 
therein, and to take the action suggested by the Commission in its observations, 

Mr. Henderson said the British Government noted with appreciation the 
passages in M. Procopé’s report as to the difficulties of the Mandatory’s 
task, etc., and was in full accord with the declaration of the Commission 
that the two statements of principle quoted expressed the essence of the 
Mandate. The Government had no hesitation in associating themselves 
with the terms of the resolution ; and, in conclusion, he said that they hoped 
at an early date to communicate to the Council a full statement of their 
intention as to future policy in Palestine. 

M. Procopé’s resolution was carried unanimously. 

September 9th.—The Council dealt with the question of the Saar, and Herr 
Curtius asked that a decision might be taken as quickly as possible in regard 
to the removal of the troops (railway guard) for whose presence no reason 
remained since the evacuation of the Rhineland. 

M. Briand proposed that before the Council made a decision the 
rapporteur (Signor Grandi) should discuss the matter with the French and 
German representatives, as he wished the Council to be sure that freedom of 
transport would at all times be assured. Herr Curtius accepted this proposal. 

M. Procopé presented a report on the ordinary session of the Mandates 
Commission, which had reviewed the Mandates of Syria and Lebanon, 
Tanganyika, French Togoland, Nauru, New Guinea, and South-West Africa. 
He referred to the proposed closer union between Tanganyika and Kenya, 
upon which Herr Curtiusintimated that he would have some observations to 
make. The report was adopted by the Council. 

In a statement to the foreign press, Mr. Henderson, the British Foreign 
Secretary, said his Government was in full sympathy with M. Briand’s scheme, 
but that such an advanced project would necessitate at any rate a year’s 
consideration. The tariff truce question was closely allied to the European 
Federation plan, and the President of the Board of Trade would make a 
statement on the subject to the Assembly. 

With regard to the harmonisation of the Covenant and the Kellogg Treaty, 
it was sometimes argued, he said, that the position of the U.S.A. outside the 
League was a great objection to making the amendments proposed by the 
Special Committee, but they were trying to put the Treaty into the Covenant, 
and not the Covenant into the Treaty. 


Palestine. 

September 2nd.—Meeting of Committee of Jewish Agency in Berlin. (See 
Germany.) 

September 8th.—Report of Mandates Commission adopted. (See League 
of Nations.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

August 29th.—It was learnt that five more countries,i.e., Canada, Finland, 
Greece, Latvia and San Salvador had deposited at Geneva their ratifications 
of the Protocol providing for the adhesion of the U.S.A. to the Statute of the 
Court. (This brought the total of States accepting the U.S. reservations 
to 24.) 

September 3rd.—The President of the Court appointed Sir Francis Dent 
as third arbitrator in a dispute which arose regarding the price of material used 
under a contract concluded in 1925 between a Belgian firm of contractors and 
the Greek Government for railway construction in Greece. (By the contract 
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disputes as to such matters were to be submitted to an arbitral tribunal of 
three, two to be nominated by the parties and the third to be chosen by the 
arbitrators thus selected or, failing agreement, by the President of the Court. 
The two arbitrators, being unable to agree, asked the President to make the 
nomination.) 


Peru. 

August 27th.—The position of the military junta under General Ponce was 
stated to be very precarious owing to the strength of popular feeling in favour 
of Colonel Cerro, and overtures to the latter, offering him the Ministry of War, 
were understood to have been ignored. 

August 28th.—General Ponce and his junta resigned and was succeeded 
by a new junta headed by Colonel Cerro, who was received in Lima with 
demonstrations of great popular enthusiasm. He was afterwards sworn in as 
President without portfolio, and Colonel Ernesto Montagne was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Conclusion of work of Frontier Commission. (See Chile.) 

August 31st.—The junta suspended two Articles of the Constitution dealing 
with the rights of citizens, so as to prevent former officials from taking 
advantage of these to evade punishment, and ordered the imprisonment of 
Sefior Leguia and his son. 

Charges were stated to have been formulated against two U.S. citizens, 
Commander Grow and Mr. Charles Sutton, the former the head of the Peruvian 
Air Force under Seiior Leguia’s régime. 


Poland. 

August 27th.—Marshal] Pilsudski made a statement to the press in which he 
said that the Constitution was so ambiguously worded and contained so many 
contradictory statements that it was a complete muddle and would have to 
be changed as soon as possible. 

August 30th.—The President signed a decree dissolving the Diet and the 
Senate, and ordering elections for a new Diet to be held on November 16th, 
and for a new Senate on November 23rd, 1930. The decree was accompanied 
by a message from Marshal Pilsudski that he considered the most important 
task of all citizens was to improve the fundamental laws of the republic, and 
that he had come to the conclusion that he could not “ realise this improvement 
by means of the present Diet . . . .” 

August 31st.—A mass demonstration in protest against the speeches of Herr 
Treviranus was held in Warsaw and passed a resolution to the effect that the 
whole nation condemned all claims aiming at a diminution in any way what- 
soever of the territory of the State and stating that “ the restoration to Poland 
of the stolen territories was merely an act of justice.” 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs assured a delegation that the Government 
was still the guardian of the territorial integrity of the republic and would 
hever permit a violation of its rights in any way whatsoever. 

September Tth—A national demonstration was held at Posen to protest 
against German attempts to bring about a revision of the frontier and, in 
particular, against speeches of members of the Reich Government. A resolu- 
tion was passed demanding the fortification of the western frontier, the 
deportation of resident German nationals, the liquidation of German property 
and organisations, and the boycott of German goods. 
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Rumania. 

August 27th.—Signature of Commercial Conventions in Paris. (See 
France.) 

September 2nd.—Joint reply with Hungary and Yugoslavia to League 
questions re commerce in agricultural products. (See League of Nations.) 

September 3rd.—A provisional Commercial Agreement with Austria was 
signed in Bucharest. It provided for most-favoured-nation treatment, and 
was to remain in force for six months. 


South Africa. 

September 8th.—Mr. Ralph Totten, the first Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Union of South Africa, 
presented his credentials to the Governor-General. 


Spain. 

August 30th.—The Government issued a decree to the effect that all 
transactions in foreign money made by banks would have to be done through 
the Bank of Spain. 

September 6th.—It was officially announced that the general election 
would take place in January, 1931. 

September Tth—The Official Gazette published the rules for the new 
bureau for the negotiation of foreign exchange which was to begin to function 
on September 11th, and was to be the sole dealer in exchange. 


Switzerland. 

August 3lst.—It was reported that Fascist guards had pursued over the 
frontier and arrested in the Theodule Pass twenty-two Italians who were 
leaving Italy for Switzerland. The Government was stated to have placed 
extra guards on the Pass and to have sent a note of protest to Rome against 
the violation of the frontier. 

September 2nd.—The Federal Council approved the provisional Commercial 
Treaty with Rumania, which entered into force on September Ist. 

September 5th.—It was reported in Berne that an International Land Credit 
Bank was shortly to be formed for the purpose of advancing money on 
mortgage in several European countries. 


Turkey. 

September 3rd.—Following on the discovery of an alleged extensive 
Communist plot, the police arrested thirty persons in Constantinople. 

Ratifications were exchanged of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
and the Treaty regarding commercial travellers with Great Britain, signed on 
March Ist, 1930. 

September 5th—Fethy Bey, the leader of the new Liberal Republican 
Party opened his political campaign with a speech at Smyrna. Unruly 
demonstrations led to collisions with the police, and over 300 arrests were 
made. 

September 9th.—It was officially announced that the back of the rebel 
resistance in the Mount Ararat region had been broken. 
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U.S.S.R. 

August 29th.—Statement by Reichswehr Ministry regarding relations with 
the Red Army. (See Germany.) 

August 31st.—Report re invitation to Colonel Bell. (See U.S.A.) 

September 2nd.—Judgment of Arbitration Court regarding claim of Lena 
Goldfields, Limited. (See Great Britain.) 

September 3rd.—A large number of arrests were made of persons accused 
of plotting to overthrow the Soviet régime and restore capitalism. They 
included eight well-known Soviet officials in high positions and several 
leading economists. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party issued an appeal to all 
party organisations and trade unions to do everything possible by concerted 
action to speed up the development of industry, and improve factory 


discipline. 


U.S.A. 

August 31st.—Charges against two U.S. citizens in Peru. (See Peru.) 

It was reported that Colonel Walter Bell, a former associate of President 
Hoover in relief work in Russia, had accepted an offer to organise food 
distribution on a mass scale in the U.S.8S.R. during the winter. 

September 1st.—Deportation order served on Mr. Hearst in Paris. (See 
France.) 

September 8th.—First Minister to South African Union presented 
credentials. (See South Africa.) 


Yugoslavia. 
September§2nd.—Joint reply with Hungary and Rumania to League 
questions re commerce in agricultural products. (See League of Nations.) 
September 3rd.—Ratifications were exchanged of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Convention with Belgium signed in Belgrade on March 25th, 1930. 
igi September 5th.—Terrorists condemned to death at Trieste. (See Italy.) 
September 7th—Meetings of protest were held in Belgrade and Zagreb 
against the manner in which the trial of the Slovene terrorists had been 


conducted by the Italian authorities. 
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IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated 30th August, 1930. 

Statute of the French Mandatory States in the Levant. 
Letter from M. Henri Ponsot to M. Briand, dated 14th May, 1930. 
Constitution of the Republic of the Lebanon. 
Constitution of the State of Syria. 
Organic Law of the Sandjak of Alexandretta. 
Organic Statute of the Government of Lattakhia. 
Organic Statute of the Government of the Jebel Druse. 
Organic Law of the ‘‘ Conference of Common Interests.” 

The above documents are also printed in the issue of Oriente Moderno for 

August, 1930. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated 6th September, 1930. 
Franco-Chinese Treaty of 16th May, 1930. 
1. Convention between France and China regarding French Indo-China 


and the Chinese frontier provinces. 
2. Notes exchanged between the French Minister at Nanking and the 


Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs on 16th May, 1930. 


NP EE Se 


American Journal of International Law, Vol. 24, No. 3, dated July, 1930. 


Documents of the Conference for the Codification of International Law. 
The Hague March-April, 1930. 


1. Final Act. 
2. Convention on certain questions relating to the Conflict of Nationality 


Laws. 
3. Protocol relating to Military Obligations in certain cases of double 


nationality. 
4. Protocol relating to a certain case of statelessness. 
5. Special Protocol concerning statelessness. 
6. Report of the First Committee. (Nationality.) 
7. Report of the Second Committee. (Territorial Sea.) 





V.—NOTICES. 


An Eastern European Agrarian Conference was held in Warsaw on 
August 28th, 29th and 30th, and was attended by representatives of Poland, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. 

An international conference of women workers opened in Moscow on 
August 31st and was attended by 79 delegates from twenty countries. 

The Seventh International Congress of Philosophy opened at Oxford 
on September Ist and was attended by between five and six hundred 
delegates. 

The Congress of the International League of Homoeopathic Medicine was 
opened in Rome on September Ist. 

The 36th Annual Conference of the International Law Association opened 
in New York on September 2nd. 

The Second International Congress of the Popular Arts was held in 
Brussels during the week ending September 6th. 

The fifth International Congress of Consulting Enginecrs was opened in 
Vienna on September 4th, and was attended by representatives of twelve 
associations. 

An International Parliamentary Conference on International Commerce 
opened in Brussels on September 7th. 
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Sept. 4th-13th 


7th-14th 
11th-13th 


1lth-14th. 


13th 
15th 


15th 
15-25th. 


20th-23rd 
22nd-26th 


22nd-26th 
22nd-27th 


23rd-28th 

25th 

25th 

25th-28th 

26th-28th 
Sept. 29th 
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Sept. 30th 


7th-12th. 
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VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Summer School of International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies .. 
Twelfth International a of 
Architects : 
Seventh Meeting of Permanent Confer- 
ence for Protection of Migrants oe 
International Rotary Congress 
International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal eee ae 
*Conference of International Institute of 
Statistics me ‘a 
*Supervisory Committee 
Eleventh Annual Convention ‘of the Fédéra- 
tion Interalliée des Anciens Combat- 
tants 
First International | “Handicrafts. 
ence ae 
Fourth International Conference of 
Catholic Charitable Institutions o 
International Wireless Committee 
Congress of International Transport 
Workers Federation .. 
Fifth International amt Education 
Conference al a6 - 
*Health Committee .. se ee 


Confer- 


International Police Congress — 


Fourth International Conference on 
Individual Psychology ee 
International Conference on " ‘Applied 
Economic Science a os “ 


9th Congress of the International nage 
Committee on Aviation wis . 


The Imperial Conference oe 
The Imperial Economic Conference. 
7th Conference of the International 
Federation of Intellectual Unions... 
International Modern Building Conference 
International Stone Workers’ Congress . 
*International Conference on Lighting, etc. 7 
of Coasts 
14th International Red Cross Conference 
Sixth Pan-American Road Conference... 
ee on Salaries and the Cost of 
Livin ° 
*Fiftieth Toten of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. 


7th-1l4th *International ‘Congress for the Suppression 


10th 
12th-15th 
14th 
14th 


of Traffic in Women and Children ‘ 
Council of the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies 
Congress of International Institute of 
Sociolo ne ‘ 
Internatio Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations 
Tenth General Meeting of the International 
nstitute of Agriculture ° 


I 
15th-22nd 13th Congress of Hydrology, Climatology 


16th 
17th-19th 


20th 


and Medicinal Geology. . oe 
*Central Opium Board 
Istennstlaeal Assembly for "Prevention of 
Fire in Factories 
*Sub-Committee on 


Veterinary " Police 
Measures , os oe 


Geneva. 
Budapest. 


Geneva. 
The Hague. 


Geneva. 
Tokio 
Geneva. 

New York 
and 
Washington, 

Rome. 


Basle. 
J diége . 


London. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Antwerp. 
Berlin. 
Brussels. 


Budapest. 


London. 
London. 


Cracow. 
Brussels. 
Paris. 
Lisbon. 
Brussels. 
Washington. 
Geneva. 
Brussels. 
Warsaw. 
Dantzig. 
Geneva. 
Rome. 
Rome. 


Lisbon. 
Geneva. 


Vienna. 


Geneva. 
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1930. 
Oct. 23rd-25th Seventh Congress of International inane 
tion of Intellectual Unions .. Cracow. 
» 27th *Economic Committee Geneva. 
Nov. Round Table Conference on “Indian ‘Consti- 
tutional Reforms London. 
First International Conference on Safety i in 
Aviation . Paris. 
*Preparatory Commission ‘for the Dis- 
armament Conference ‘ Geneva. 
*Permanent Mandates Commission Geneva. 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee Geneva. 
International Railways Conference -- Madrid. 
*International Conference on Unification of 
River Law Geneva. 
*Executive Committee ‘of the ‘Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation oe -. Paris. 


1931. 
Jan. 2nd-6th British Universities International Congress Glasgow. 
July 25th Congress of the Socialist International .. Vienna. 
1932. 
July 25th 
to 


} World’s Grain Conference .. ee -- Regina, 
Canada. 


Aug. 6th 
Nov. Universal Congress of ra, geal Forces 
for Peace 6 Washington. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office 
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